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CGorilla—and Man 


N° STUDY OF WILD ANIMALS has quite the same interest as that 
which leads to a better understanding of our nearest relatives 
in the animal hierarchy. Quite apart from the often futile dis- 
cussions — endless in their pros and cons — whether man has 
descended or ascended from a primitive animal ancestor, the 
fact remains that the anthropoid apes, of all forms of animal 
life, are the most similar to man. 

Of the four major classes of “man-like” apes — gorillas, chim- 
panzees, orang-utans and gibbons — the gorilla has some tran- 
scendent quality, just as the lion, more widely known, has 
through the long centuries of human history come to be thought 
of as “the King of Beasts.” 

Our Society, over the last half-century, has sponsored field 
studies of many different kinds. We feel special satisfaction in 
presenting, in this issue, an initial report concerning observa- 
tions of gorillas in their natural habitat. This imposing and 
evidently highly intelligent animal has not heretofore been 
studied so carefully or so intimately over an extended period of 
time. The excellence of the initial survey made by Dr. John T. 
Emlen and by George Schaller, and of the current field work 
of the latter, who is now observing the gorilla colonies on Mt. 
Mikeno in the Belgian Congo, cannot be too highly commended. 
This work has been made possible by a grant from the National 
Science Foundation with supplementary funds provided by our 
Society. We hope that the present project may lay the ground- 
work for a series of studies of the primates in the years to come. 

Henri Bergson, French scientist and philosopher, once re- 
marked, “There is no intelligence without a fringe of instinct, 
and there is no instinct without a fringe of intelligence.” Beyond 
doubt, both human beings and the higher forms of mammalian 
life have one thing in common; namely, that many of their ac- 
tions are motivated by instinct. Consequently, the study of the 
gorilla, and indeed of any primate, can, among other values, lead 
us to a better understanding of ourselves. 


A Field Study Sponsored by 
The New York Zoological Society 


In the Home 
of the 
Mountain 
orilla 


Professor of Zoology, University of Wisconsin 


& 
GEORGE B. SCHALLER 


University of Wisconsin 
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the troop of gorillas moved up the slope 
of Mount Mikeno. As the leaders swung in our 
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mained quiet and motionless. A closer approach 
would have gained us nothing, and certainly we 
would not now leave the scene for which we had 
waited so long. It was several hours before the 
gorillas broke the spell. Then, one by one, they 
left the huddle; some fed, a female basked in 
a patch of sun, a juvenile playfully swung back 
and forth on a liana only 80 feet from our hiding 
place. No one had ever recorded what we were 
now witnessing and we were overwhelmed with 
a strange feeling of urgency and responsibility to 
report every move of every animal. But it was 
getting late and we were ill prepared to spend 
the night. 

Slowly we retraced our steps, selecting our 
route among the numerous buffalo trails as they 
scaled steep mountain slopes or traversed misty 
stands of ponderous Hagenia trees festooned with 
dripping mosses and lichens. Presently the forest 


Left — The Virunga Volcanos seen from the slopes of 
Mt. Mikeno; the most intensive Gorilla studies are 
being made in the forest below the volcano. Below — 


Silver-backed male and part of a troop under study. 
Both photos by George B. Schaller 


through many months of planning and prepara- 


tion had come true. The close approach and inti- 
mate observing that many had said would be im- 
possible had been realized. 

Suddenly the large female on our left saw us; 
her soft brown eyes hardened as she grabbed her 
baby and jumped back into the rank undergrowth 
with a short scream of alarm. There was a 


moment of tense alertness as all members froze 
in their tracks. We held our breath wondering 
what would happen. Then, to our relief, one 
face after another turned toward us in a quiet, 
quizzical stare; curiosity replaced alarm as the 
troop gradually assembled around the big male 
to peer intently in our direction. There they sat, 
craning their necks; some of the juveniles climbed 
into the surrounding trees to get a better view. 
Several times the male rose on his hind legs, beat 
his chest with a rapid and resonant “pok-pok- 
pok” and then settled back. The females and 
even the juveniles took their turns at chest beat- 
ing too; a display which suggested some sort of 
general annoyance rather than fear or threat. 
Except for the rapid scribbling of notes we re- 


gave way to a small meadow designated on the 

maps as Kabare, flanked on one side by the rock 
face of Mount Mikeno, and on the other by the 
14,500-foot cone of Mount Karasimbi. Only a 
few miles away to the northeast lay the rugged 
peak of Mount Sabinio where Captain von 
Beringe 56 years ago collected the first Mountain 
Gorilla known to science, perhaps a direct an- 
cestor of the animals we had been watching. 

A small cabin, put at our disposal through the 
generosity of the National Parks Institute of the 
Belgian Congo, was attractively situated at one 
edge of the meadow. Behind it and_ partially 
shades by flowering forest trees lay a large flat 
stone bearing the simple inscription: CARL 
AKELEY— Noy-17-1926:. The famed Ameri- 
can sculptor-naturalist who lies buried in this 
spectacular setting had first come to collect goril- 
las for the American Museum of Natural His- 
tory. He had been so impressed with the “amia- 
bility and decency” of his quarry, however, that 
he returned in 1926 specifically to study their 
habits. Tragically, he died just as his work was 
starting; his vision, never realized, was now be- 
fore us as a challenge. Akeley was right — the 
gorilla is not primarily a formidable foe to be 
feared and destroyed; it is a magnificent and 
peace-loving creature with much to teach us 
about ourselves if we will show the patience and 
persistence to learn. Akeley saw this; he also saw 
that the Mountain Gorilla, restricted to a tiny 
region in the heart of the vast African continent, 
could easily be wiped out of existence forever by 
the greed and carelessness of man. The beauti- 
ful Albert National Park which we at this mo- 
ment were enjoying, indeed the whole system of 
nature reserves in this part of Africa, received 
an impetus from the farsighted thinking and 
devotion of this great conservationist and hu- 
manitarian. 

Since Du Chaillu first published his rather 
exaggerated accounts of gorilla life in West Af- 
rica in 1863, hundreds of articles and books have 
been written about them. Few of the writers 
were concerned with obtaining or presenting in- 
formation. ‘They were, like many modern writ- 
ers, sensationalists who found  self-satisfaction 
and financial profit in exaggeration and irrespon- 
sible prevarication. Their stories have resulted in 
a widespread misconception of the gorilla as a 
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ferocious and blood-thirsty beast with an amazing 
array of human and even superhuman traits, all 


basically treacherous. Even scientifically-minded 
naturalists have been influenced by these ac- 
counts, and progress in obtaining basic informa- 
tion has been seriously handicapped by the re- 
sulting misconceptions of difficulties and dangers 
involved in field studies. One victim of these ac- 
counts, believing that observations could not be 
made without physical protection, spent many 
days inside a cage in the forests of West Africa 
waiting for gorillas to come to him. As might be 
expected, his success was as restricted as was he. 

The first serious attempt to study gorillas in 
the field was made by a psychologist, ideale, 
in 1929. Working in the same area selected by 
Akeley and subsequently by ourselves, Bingham 
obtained much interesting information on feed- 
ing behavior, be dding behavior and daily move- 
ments simply by following gorilla trails through 
the forest. He had little success with direct of 
servation, however, possibly because of the large 
size of the parties of trackers, porters and gun- 
bearers which he felt obliged to take with ee 

The important eeover, that gorillas are ap- 
proachable and may be quietly PS in their 
forest homes without fear of attack is largely due 
to the work of a hotel keeper at Kisoro, Uganda, 
and some of his scientist friends. 


In the past 
three years, Mr. 


Walter Baumgartel and _ his 
skillful guides have led party we party of un- 


ove — The Kabara hut at 10,200 ft. in the Albert 
‘k, where Mr. and Mrs. Schaller are living. Right 
-arl Akeley, who dreamed of a Gorilla sanctuary, 


guried here on Kabara meadow in Albert Park. 
Both photos by Kay M. Schaller 


armed and unprotected hotel visitors into the 
mountains behind Kisoro and showed them goril- 
las. A massive, 500-pound male gorilla presents 
a terrifying spectacle as he rises to roar defiance 
at intruders of his forest domain, but Mr. Baum- 
gartel reassures the timid by pointing out that 
actual attacks by gorillas are unknown except as 
responses to persistent approach, inflicted injury 
or precipitous retreat. Reuben, the head guide, 
scoffs at the thought of carrying firearms as he 
makes his daily forays into gorilla land to follow 
their movements and observe their behavior. 
Scientific observations of these Kisoro gorillas 
started in 1957 when two young biologists, Miss 
Rosalie Osborn and Miss Jill Donisthorpe, were 
dispatched to Baumgartel’s hotel by Dr. L. S. B. 
Leakey of the Coryndon Museum in Nairobi. 
Working independently, they obtained much val- 
uable information, particularly on food habits, 
and made enough direct observations of behavior 
to thoroughly demonstrate the wealth of op- 
portunity awaiting attention. Other visitors to 
Kisoro have included Professor Raymond Dart, 
discoverer of the South African man-apes, and 
Dr. Niels Bolwig, an internationally known stu- 
dent of animal behavior from Witwatersrand 


University. No less than four primatologists from 
the Japan Monkey Center have been to Kisoro 
to observe the gorillas; two of them, Dr. Kawai 
and Dr. Mitzuhara, spent three full months there 
in 1959 tracking and observing the animals 
through the Volcano forests and the nearby 
Kayonza. 

These various observers not only gave encour- 
agement that gorillas could be studied, but they 
also showed that the only way to obtain a full 
picture of gorilla ecology and behavior was to 
initiate a long-term project in which several 
troops would be observed continuously for a year 
or more. With the help of Dr. Harold J. Cool- 
idge of the National Research Council, a project 
was set up with this objective in view. With 
funds provided by the National Science Founda- 


tion and the New York Zoological Society, and 
sponsorship by the latter organization, we, the 
authors of this article, left New York with our 
wives on February 1, 1959, on a two-year expedi- 
tion which was to prove even more rewarding 
than we had dared to dream. 

The project was organized in two main phases. 
During the first six months we visited Mountain 
Gorillas in all parts of their geographical range 
to obtain information on their distribution, to get 
an over-all picture of their ecology, and to find the 
best possible sites for intensive life history studies. 
At this point Dr. Emlen returned to his duties in 
America. The remaining eighteen months are 
being devoted by George Schaller simply to ob- 
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serving gorillas, prying unobtrusively into their 
intimate daily lives as they raise their families 
and go about the business of making a living ac- 
cording to gorilla requirements. 

During our six months of survey, we attempted 
to cover all parts of the Mountain Gorilla’s 
range. This we found to be limited to the east- 
ern portion of the Kivu Province of the Belgian 
Congo and to two small pockets in the southwest 
corner of the Kigezi District of Uganda, a peril- 
ously small area. Within it we found a wide 
diversity of climate and forest types from hot, 
low, equatorial forests at 1,600 feet to cloud- 
bathed thickets of giant lobelias and senecios at 
over 13,000 feet altitude where the temperature 
often drops to freezing at night. 

Our first survey area was in the vicinity of 
Kisoro in Uganda, where Baumgartel’s African 
guide, Reuben, and his trackers introduced us to 
They 


showed us where gorillas had pulled up and 


the techniques of following gorilla spoor. 


peeled bamboo shoots to eat the soft inner parts, 
and where vines had been pulled down and 
branches broken. We learned to recognize the 
knuckle imprint of the gorilla as well as the 
tracks of red forest duiker and buffalo. 

The Kayonza (Impenetrable) Forest of Uganda 
was a sharp contrast to the stunted scrublands of 
Kisoro. 


From the steaming forest floor, with its 


smell of decaying vegetation and its foot-long 
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earthworms, branchless tree trunks rose a hundred 
or more feet into the air before spraying out into 
a thin, splattered canopy of foliage. Only spotty 
sunlight reached the ground, and the air vibrated 
The ter- 
Knife- 
like ridges dropped off sharply into deep gorges, 


with the incessant buzzing of cicadas. 
rain was rugged and often precipitous. 
their slopes covered with tangles of vines, 
brambles and sharp-spined tree ferns. 

Here we had five Batwa trackers, pygmoid 
denizens of the forest whose principal acquisitions 
from English civilization were the word ves 
a quick eye for discarded tin cans and a monoto- 
nous tune vaguely resembling a Christian hymn. 
They were delightful companions, trotting tire- 
lessly all day long, and every so often bursting 
into high leaps ae loud vodels from sheer ex- 
Uiberance: an entertaining trait but one not alto- 
If they 


found a bee tree all else was forgotten until the 


gether conducive to quiet gorilla study. 


last pupa had been eaten and their gourds were 
packed and overflowing with sticky 
honey. 


golden 
On the gorilla trail we peppered them 

with questions through our interpreter, a young 
English- speaking Arie boy. “Do the ponies 
eat this plant?” “Do they often nest in trees?” 
“How many animals in a troop?” Our persistent 
inquiries were met with silence. Finally old 
Bitshumu, obviously distressed, relayed to us this 


important information: ‘ Tf you call the animal 


you are seeking by name, you will never find 
him.” In spite of our indiscretion, we did locate 
several fine troops of gorillas before we left the 
area. 

After leaving the Impenetrable Forest we vis- 
ited a region west of Lake Edward, the bamboo- 
covered mountains of the Rift escarpment, of 
which T’shiaberimu at 10,000 feet is the highest 
peak. The spring rains had arrived and we were 
obliged to spend many hours huddled in our 
leaky brush shelter or crouched on a soggy log 
under a tarpaulin. A bamboo forest is a miserable 
place to be in rainy weather; every touch brings a 
shower of freezing drops while the underfooting 
of fallen leaves and stems is unbelievably slip- 
pery. Visibility is poor through the misty air and 
crowded ranks of stems, and although we heard 
gorillas, we never saw them. From time to time 


alpine grassland. It is an immense, undeveloped 
region with few people, and the only industries 
are mining and missions. It was impossible to 
check the whole area ourselves, so we resorted 
to second-hand information from miners, mis- 
sionaries and especially the native residents. The 
sparse network of roads provides the principal 
means of foot travel for these forest people, and 
single individuals or small parties were encoun- 
tered every few kilometers. Some were so shy 
that they dove into the brush as our car ap- 
proached, but most of them greeted us cheerfully 
and responded to our numerous questions with 
much interest and eagerness. “Are there gorillas 
here?” we asked. “Are they on this hill?” “Are 
they in this direction?” We came to have a high 
regard for the intelligence and integrity of our 
informants. 

Westward from the crest of the Rift, toward 


the towns of Walikale and Lubutu, the moun- 
tains become lower and lower, gradually giving 
way to rolling hills, and finally to flatlands —a 


ft — Mr. Schaller writes up his notes on a cold and 
iny afternoon. Right— The Hagenia forest at 
,500 ft. in the Albert Park, typical habitat of the 
ountain Gorilla. Lobelias are rank ground cover. 


tremendous area of endless forests, wide rivers 


Photos by Kay M. Schaller; George B. Schaller 


the crashing of bamboo stems warned us of the 
unseen presence of elephants; or a sharp, distinc- 
tive odor, vividly recalling the pachyderm house 
back in New York, told us that these huge and 
fearsome creatures were close at hand. We fell 
into the game pits set by poachers, and once 
nearly tripped an elephant trap—a 200-pound 
log and spear slung precariously over the trail 
and triggered by a thin liana. After two weeks 
of this we were more than happy to continue 
our survey in other areas. 

In June we headed south along the shores of 
Lake Kivu to the Belgian Institute of Scientific 
Research near Bukavu where four Mountain 
Gorillas were being studied in a large enclosure. 
Gorillas inhabit the mountains behind the sta- 
tion, and we investigated their nests. Traveling 
still southward along the base of the Rift and 
later along Lake Tanganyika, we checked on iso- 
lated pockets of gorillas until we reached the town 
of Fizi. Just to the west of town the forested 
mountains drop off sharply to the plains to mark 
the southernmost extension of gorilla range. 

Driving northwestward over narrow mining 
roads we now entered a vast jumble of forest- 
covered hills, broken occasionally by expanses of 


and a sparse human population. Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles Cordier, independent animal trappers, 
know the gorillas in this vast region better than 
anyone else mainly through their efforts to pro- 
vide animals for zoos throughout Europe and 
America. We visited them at their home near 
Kabunga and enjoyed their hospitality, their ex- 
cellent meals and our first sight of such rarities 
as the Giant Pangolin and the Congo Peacock. 

Here we decided to split our efforts. While 
Emlen traveled along the roads and questioned 
people over the vast region to the west and south, 
Schaller, with three Africans, transected 70 miles 
of roadless forest on foot to check on the distribu- 
tion and density of the gorilla population in the 
relatively undisturbed hinterland. The heat and 
humidity in the forest were oppressive. Silence 
prevailed, broken now and then by the heavy 
swishing wing beats of a Giant Hornbill, or the 
rustling commotion of a troop of Red Colobus 
Monkeys as they took flight high up in the forest 
canopy. The trail, if such it could be called, 
often followed creek beds where slippery bottoms 
and treacherous pools permitted faster progress 
than the vine tangles, thorns and stinging ants 
of the forest interior. Downpours swelled the 
rivers over which we transported our loads of 
camping gear, collecting equipment and supplies 
on slippery swaying logs. For the Africans the 
highlight of the trip came when a dead forest pig 
was found, soft and green and smelling terribly. 
Their feast lasted far into the night; George ate 
corned beef from a can. 


A group of oil palms here and a patch of im- 
mature forest there served as reminders of a 
period, not long past, when the notorious Tippu 
Tip rounded up the inhabitants of these forests 
and took them to the coast as slaves, and of the 
times when Stanley and Livingstone visited the 
Arab towns on the banks of the Lualaba not far 
to the south. Later the Belgian government 
moved the remnants of these remote populations 
out to the roads, where they could keep track of 
them and bring them some of the amenities of 
the outside world. 

Gorillas apparently benefit from man’s continu- 
ing disturbance of the vegetation. There is little 
food for them in the shade-killed understory of 
the undisturbed equatorial forest, and gorillas 
seem to have moved out of such areas and con- 
centrated along the roads and near the villages. 
The African system of agriculture, in which the 
forest is cut and the soil tilled for a few years and 
then abandoned for a period of 15 or 20 years 
of recovery, provides the animals with an abun- 
dance of excellent weeds, vines and young trees. 
It is probably for this reason that gorillas con- 
centrate at the edge of cultivation and around 
mining centers where repeated cutting and clear- 
ing keep the forest from maturing. 


Below — Gorillas have broken down and torn ope: 
banana stems fo eat the tender pith. Right — Sev 
eral Gorillas climbed a tree for a close look. Mos 


obvious are a large male and a female and baby 
Both photos by George B. Schaller 


By the end of June, 1959, our survey had been 
completed. Gorillas we had seen and tracked in 
many places and under a wide variety of condi- 
tions. Our choice of the site for the intensive 
behavior study had to be made, and with little 
hesitation we picked the cool open forests of the 
Birunga Mountains. The return to these forests 
and the undisturbed gorillas of the Albert Park 
was a welcome change from the ceaseless moving 
and tiring road travel of the survey. The im- 
pressions of approachability and observability 
obtained on our brief preliminary visit had filled 
us with high hopes for further success, but be- 
fore many weeks had passed it became obvious 
that these impressions were only intimations of 
the rapport which could be achieved by long and 
oft repeated visits. The animals became progres- 
sively tamer and before long exchanged their 
wary curiosity for intimate investigation. During 
the past few months the members of one troop 
have investigated George from as close as 12 
feet; they have crowded around in a semicircle, 


the ones behind pushing at the ones in front to 
obtain a closer look; they have even climbed into 
the same tree with him to sit quietly though cau- 
tiously on the same branch. 

After repeatedly visiting a troop under such 
intimate circumstances the faces and personalities 
of the individual members became as readily 
distinguishable as those of humans, and one 
could not refrain from giving them names. Some, 
like “Baby Blacktop” and “Oliver Twist” —a 
female with a twisted jaw —were named for 
special physical features; other like “Kicker” and 
“The Lone Stranger,” received names on the 
basis of personality or behavior traits. 

Eight different troops, totaling 132 animals, 
currently frequent the forest within three or four 
miles of our Kabara cabin. ‘They vary in size 
from 5 to 25 animals. Each troop is composed of 
one to four adult males, several young males, two 
to nine females and a number of juveniles and 
infants. 

The family relationship within a troop is very 
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Above —A subadult male. 


male pays close attention to her observer. 


whole troop, impelled by curiosity about the human be- 


ing near them, close in. Big male at left is yawning. 
Photos by George B. Schaller 


Below —A pot-bellied fe- 
Right — a 


close and quarrels are rare. During the first few 
months after birth, babies are carried close to 
their mother’s breasts; later they graduate to her 
back and travel there until about 214 years old. 
Juveniles of three or more years continue to sleep 
occasionally with their mothers. Both females 
and babies like to sit near the dominant male. 
He even accepts baby-sitting duties, and freely 
tolerates as many as four exuberant infants 
clambering all over him and hitching rides on his 
back. 

‘Tolerance is even extended to non-members, 
and visiting males may join a troop for a few 
days without overt signs of antagonism. Gorillas 
do not appear to defend a definite territory. When 
one troop meets another they may pass each 


other by, or they may join for an hour, or even 
bed down together for the night. 

This peacefulness may be a reflection of their 
leisurely way of life. The dominant male ap- 
parently takes the lead in determining the course 
of movements and activities. It is he, also, who 
rallies to protect the troop in times of danger. 
Most of the day is spent in sleeping and feeding, 
and a troop usually travels less than half a mile 
in a day. Abundant food, in the form of vines, 
leaves or stems, is nearly always within reach. 

The daily routine of a typical troop is fairly 
well set. After rising at about 6:30 in the morn- 
ing, the animals immediately begin to feed. By 
9:30 they are usually satiated and a long rest 
period begins which lasts until about 1:30 P.M. 


If the sun is out the oldsters may roll on their 
backs and sun-bathe, while the babies wrestle 
and play such human games as “follow the 
leader” and “king of the mountain.” If it rains, 
a common occurrence from September through 
December, they either seek shelter under the 
leaning bole of a tree, or simply sit hunched over 
in the downpour, with the water streaming off 
their long hair. After the rest period they feed 
again until about 5:00 P.M. when they go to bed. 

A new bed is built each night. When bedding 
on the ground, a gorilla merely sits and bends 
in all the brush and weeds within reach, crossing 
the main stems in front of him and forming a cup- 
shaped structure. Occasionally no nest is made 
and the animal simply lies on the vegetation 
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or on bare soil. In the Hagenia forest, most nests 
are located on the ground because the trees do not 
seem to be suitable for nest construction. In the 
Impenetrable Forest, on the other hand, we saw 
nests of young animals up as high as 45 fect. 
In bamboo forests the majority of the nests are 
built of the bent-over tops of bamboo stems six 
to ten feet off the ground. 

In order to communicate with each other goril- 
las employ actions, gestures, facial expressions and 
sounds. ‘They, of course, lack a spoken language. 
A female who wishes to be groomed reaches over, 
taps another animal on the arm, and presents the 
part which she wants checked. In initiating a 
general troop movement, the dominant male 
merely leads off and the others follow, apparently 
without any special sound or signal. Short, harsh 
grunts by a male, screams by a female and 
whimpering by a baby all communicate certain 
emotions to the other members of the troop, in- 
dicating danger in the first two examples and 
light distress in the latter, 


The security of the Mountain Gorilla is un- 
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Gorillas in the various troops soon come to be 
definite personalities to the observers. This is 
“Big Daddy,” a large male, with part of his 


family staying just a little timidly behind him. 
Photo by George B. Schaller 


certain, especially in the light of coming inde- 
pendence in the Congo and Uganda, a rapidly 
expanding human population and changing agri- 
cultural practices. Africans in some areas hunt 
gorillas persistently in spite of strict government 
protection, but their depredations are limited by 
the scarcity of firearms. Isolated gorilla habitats, 
like the Impenetrable Forest and the Birunga 
Volcanos, are being encroached upon by the 
heavy and increasing demand _ for agricultural 
land. In the forests to the West, with their rela- 
tively low human population and resilient vege- 
tation, gorillas appear to be holding their own. 
But the total area in which these magnificent ani- 
mals can be found is alarmingly small, and con- 
stant vigilance must be maintained to prevent a 
disastrous tip of the delicate balance between 
security and extinction. 
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IN THE ZOO AGAIN 


By HERNDON G. DOWLING 


Associate Curator, Reptiles 


T IS NOT THAT REPTILE CuRATORS feel that 
they must do the impossible; it is merely 
that they would prefer to do so. So it is that 
from Ditmars to Dowling, all reptile curators at 
the Zoological Park have insisted on trying to 
keep Bushmasters. This is well known in zoo 
circles to be impossible. Random extracts from 
our own file on this species tell the discouraging 
Story : 

1938: arrived April 4, died April 7 

1950: arrived March 8, died April 14 

1951: arrived May 9, died May 27 

1954: arrived September 13, died October 6 

Any other zoological park that has been for- 
tunate enough to exhibit the Bushmaster can 
compile a similar record. 

With most reptiles such a frustrating history 
would cause the word to go out, “No further 
specimens of this species are desired.” CAIl of our 
recent specimens have been gifts). But the Bush- 
master is a very desirable feature of “the com- 
pleat reptile house.” Attaining a length of more 
than 12 feet, this snake (Lachesis muta) is the 
largest — or at least by far the longest — venomous 
reptile of the Western Hemisphere. Its fangs 
are more than 114 inches long and are backed by 
an ample supply of strong hemolytic venom, so 
that it ranks with the King Cobra in size and 
the innate ability to endanger human life. In ad- 
dition, the many tales (mostly false) of its tenac- 
ity and ferocity make it a snake with great popu- 
lar appeal. 

The Bushmaster is of considerable scientific 
interest, too. In some respects it is the most spe- 
cialized of all the terrestrial members of its fam- 
ily, the Viperidae. Its vertebral column is so 
fragile that the use of a snake-stick or noose is 
inadvisable in its capture or handling. Instead, 


Range of the Bushmaster 
extends from the lowlands 
of both coasts of eastern 
Costa Rica southward 
through the Amazon low- 
lands, with its extreme lim- 
its along the Brazilian coast 
in the State of Bahia. The 
snake likes forested areas. 


knowledgeable naturalists recommend — of all 
things! —a butterfly net, so as to avoid all damage 
or shock. ‘The formation of the tail-tip is unique 
in Bushmasters. The last few scale rows on the 
tail are modified into spines and the terminal 
scale is much elongated. Like most vipers it 
vibrates the tail when excited. Does its special- 
ized tail-tip presage the rattle of the rattlesnake 
(also found only in the Western Hemisphere), 
or is it a parallel modification? ‘These questions, 
and many others, are yet to be answered. 

Captive Bushmasters do not impress one as 
particularly nervous snakes. ‘They do not thrash 
around in their cages, rub their noses on the 
glass or strike at the passers-by. They merely re- 
main in the most secluded corner, alert but un- 
moving. ‘They refuse all food — frogs, birds, 
mice, rats, even the spiny rats from their own 
country. After a few weeks they become emaci- 
ated, their skin loses its gloss, and in a little while 
they are dead. Why should a snake die so quickly? 
Most snakes of their size can wait six months be- 
tween feedings without showing signs of starva- 
tion. Yet most Bushmasters live less than three 
months. 

Three possibilities have been considered: (1) 
the snakes are injured during capture; (2) they 
suffer a strong psychological shock upon capture, 
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and (3) conditions in captivity are too far from 
normal. The first possibility has been met by the 
butterfly-net method of capture. Certainly no 
snakes captured by this means have any physical 
injury. The relative lack of response of the cap- 
tured snakes also suggests that the second con- 
sideration may not be the most important feature. 

The third possibility appears to be the most 
reasonable. Among the various physical factors in 
captivity, temperature and humidity are perhaps 
the most important. Most reptile houses Cinclud- 
ing our own) are heated with the needs of 
“typical” tropical reptiles in mind and maintain 
a base temperature of about 80° Fahrenheit. 
Iguanas, crocodiles and pythons do well under 
such conditions. But these are all animals that 
regularly sun themselves and maintain a high 
body temperature under natural conditions. How 
about nocturnal animals that never, voluntarily, 
expose themselves to the sun? My predecessor, 
Dr. James A. Oliver, had considered this, too, and 
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The rough scales of the Bushmaster show 
clearly in this photograph, taken in the Trini- 
dad forest this winter by Dr. Dowling. The 
local native name of the snake, mapipire 
z’anana, refers to the pineapple-like scalation. 


had even contrived to get a Bushmaster to eat 
several meals by keeping it in seclusion at a tem- 
perature of 70-72° (See Animal Kingdom, 1957, 
Vol. 60, no. 6). The facilities of the Reptile 
House were not adequate for a prolonged test, 
however, and the results were inconclusive. 
Recently an air-conditioner was added to the 
Reptile House, which gives us the possibility of 
lowering, and controlling, the temperature of one 
exhibit section. With these added facilities under 
construction and with such a background of inter- 
est and experimentation, it was natural that my 
recent trip to Trinidad was partly motivated by a 
desire to study the natural environment of the 
Bushmaster — and to bring one back, if possible. 


The Bushmaster ranges over most of northern 
South America Gincluding Trinidad) and in 
Central America as far north as Costa Rica, al- 
though throughout this region it is restricted to 
the mountains. In Trinidad, though reported 
from the Central Range in the past, it is appar- 
ently now found only in the Northern Range. 
Simla, the station of the Zoological Society’s De- 
partment of Tropical Research, at 800 feet of 
altitude in the Northern Range, is about at the 
lower limit of the Bushmaster’s range there. 

The Heights of Guanapo, a relatively undis- 
turbed montane rainforest area a few miles north 
of the Station, overlooks the Arima Valley from 
an altitude of 1,500 to 2,000 feet. Bushmasters 
have been reported as common there, and two 
were killed during my stay. February and March, 
when I was in Trinidad, are at the height of the 
dry season when temperatures attain their max- 
ima, but the highest temperature I recorded in 
the forest was 75°. At night the temperature 
dips much lower, and between 8 and 10 P.M., 
when Bushmasters are said to be most active, 
it varied from 65° to 68°. The humidity ranged 
from about 70 per cent. in the daytime to 85 or 
higher at night. On some nights fog covered the 
area, giving humidity readings of over 90 per 
cent. 

The mountains would appear to be much 
cooler during the rainy season, though the actual 
temperatures are yet to be tested. At least it is 
true that the mountains are often cloud-covered 
for days during that part of the year, which would 
suggest low temperatures and high humidity. 

One Bushmaster was captured and I brought 
it back with me. It was a young specimen about 
40 inches long and was found by Ram Lal, a 
farmer, about a mile east of the Station, while 
cutting the undergrowth on his cocoa plantation. 
The position was at an altitude of about 1,200 
feet and on a west-facing, moist slope. ‘The snake 
was coiled under the arum plants that formed 
a blanket-like ground cover about 18 inches high. 
The time was 3:50 P.M. — the hottest part of the 
day for this location. The resting place of the 
snake was 75° when measured, and may have 
been warmed somewhat by the brush having been 
cut from around it. It is notable that only three 
feet directly above this hiding place the tempera- 
ture was five degrees higher C6°=Ko= Since 


there was no cover nearby and the entire planta- 
tion had been cleared of underbrush three times 
during the past year, it seemed likely that this 
particular snake had recently moved into the 
plantation from the forest above. Neatly coiled 
in a series of tight loops, the young Bushmaster 
was quiescent as it was completely covered with a 
butterfly-net. Then it was induced to move 
slightly into the pocket of the net and was trans- 
ferred to a snake-bag without ever showing signs 
of fright. 

Natives of the region reported that they saw 
few Bushmasters in the dry season. Whereas 
these snakes were commonly encountered on the 
paths and trails during the rainy season, indicat- 
ing that they were actively hunting, the only 
ones found during my stay were in secluded spots 
where they might have remained undisturbed for 
many weeks before the land was cleared. No 
hunter that I talked with could remember ever 
having seen a Bushmaster moving voluntarily in 
the daytime, nor had they ever found one on a 
path until after dark. However, most could re- 
member at least one instance of Bushmasters 
having been dug out of the burrows of the agouti- 
like “lappe” CCuniculus paca), some from a 
depth of eight feet or more. 

Thus, the ecological situation under which 
Bushmasters live is most “un-tropical.” ‘These in- 
habitants of foggy montane regions emerge after 
dark when the temperature has dropped below 
70° F. They apparently avoid sunlight and re- 
treat to underground burrows when temperatures 
are too high or humidity too low. A temperature 
of 75° must be nearly the maximum they ever 
encounter in nature —and this only when forag- 
ing outside the forest during the height of the 
dry season. Is this true of other tropical rainforest 
animals? If so we zoo-keepers have a great deal 
more to learn about them. 

It is too soon to have learned much about our 
new Bushmaster, but it has been given a com- 
modious home in the air-conditioned section of 
the Reptile House, on the right in the main hall. 
Initially the temperature is being maintained at 
a cool 68 degrees, but this will fluctuate to match 
conditions in the rainforest as closely as we can. 
We may — indeed, we strongly hope that we will 
= learn how to keep and exhibit one of the New 


World’s most exciting snakes. 
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Z O O N F W S PIGMY HIPPOPOTAMUSES have a long history 
in the Zoological Park — in fact, a trio ‘hat came 


to us in 1912 were the first ever exhibited any- 
where. Their breeding record has been good and 
over the years four have been supplied to other 
zoos. However, it has been a long time since the 
last baby — February, 1929—and so we were 
delighted when our present pair produced a 14- 


en jet-black baby (a male) on March 15. Un- 
p ( Ty U R FE S like the Nile Hippopotamus born last December, 
the Pigmy was not born in water and at first 


eared unable to swim. On its first trip out 

of doors, it followed its mother into a pool, strug- 

Photographs by SAM DUNTON gled, and had to be rescued by a keeper. The last 
BE our original trio died in 1952; parents of the 

new baby came to the Zoological Park in 1953. 


Looking at the photograph at the left, of a pair 
of BLACK-NECKED SWANS nesting in the snow 
on March 3, it seems unlikely that Abe fat cygnet 
below could ever come from such a venture. But 
it did, indirectly. It was hatched in an incubator 
in the Bird House, from one of two eggs removed 
from the nest before the snow came. Eggs were 
removed from a later nesting and two more have 
hatched, so that we now ioe three young of 
these South American birds. This is the first time 
Black-necked Swans have nested with us, and 
while the hatching had to be carried through 
artificially, it should certainly be counted as a 
success for the Swans — and for the Bird House! 
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“This snake is not wired for sound” we 
said in a label affixed to the compartment 
of this AFRICAN PYTHON when she be- 
gan to incubate a clutch of about 40 eggs 
on May 11. The wires and the instrument 
in the back are apparatus to measure the 
body heat of the snake, the heat inside 
the mass of eggs, and the floor and air tem- 
peratures. The African Python was not 
found to increase its temperature during 
incubation; on the other hand, a rise of 
about 10 degrees was found in the Indian 
Rock Python, similarly incubating in a 
nearby compartment. The temperature 
study is being made by Dr. Dowling and 
the results will be published eventually. 


As we explained in the last issue of “Animal Kingdom,” the four young CHIMPANZEES known 
as the “Little Women” have grown up (enough to turn an automobile tire casing inside out!) 
and we have acquired four more, about a year old, which have been given the same names. 
They are now on exhibition at the Great Apes House and keepers say they are “the nicest yet.” 


An unexpected but welcome birth in the collection on April 1 was that of a STUMP-TAILED 
LIZARD, apparently the first born in the New York Zoological Park. The baby was surprisingly 
large, fully twice the length of the mother’s body cavity. From the first it was active — as active 
as a Stump-tail ever is—and ate fruits and vegetables. The Stump-tail comes from Australia. 


The Laughing Reptile Hunter 
of Tropical America 


By ALEXANDER F. SKUTCH 


San Isidro del General, Costa Rica 


N DIVERSE PARTS of the world, birds of various 
kinds are famous as snake-hunters: in Africa, 
the long-legged Secretary Bird; on the sa- 

vannas and pampas of southern South America, 
the cariamas; in the vast Amazonian forests, the 
trumpeters. In Central America, the birds that 
I have most often seen carrying snakes are hawks 
of several species. One of the most stirring sights 
of the tropical forest is that of a beautiful White 
Hawk flying above the treetops with a long snake 
dangling from its talons. But the most renowned 
killer of snakes in the northern parts of tropical 
America is the Laughing Falcon. 

The traveller in this region may become fa- 
miliar with the unforgettable call of this hawk 
long before he meets the bird itself. In humid re- 
gions covered with heavy rain-forest, no less than 
amid the cacti and thorny scrub of arid districts, 
he often hears a loud, hollow, tirelessly repeated 
wah-co wah-co wah-co carrying afar from an un- 
seen source. Some have compared this call to the 
agonized cry of a human being racked by insuf- 
ferable pain. ‘To me, however, it suggests, not 
suffering, but deep and inscrutable mystery, an 
impression which is strengthened by the circum- 
stance that it is most often heard in the evening 
twilight, when the landscape is fading from view 
and familiar objects take on shadowy forms. Less 
frequently uttered in full daylight, this cry is well 
known to the country people, who in Central 
America call the bird “guaco” (pronounced 
wah-co) in imitation of its notes. I had known 
the guaco for years before I detected the lower 
ha ha ha, like forced guttural laughter, which 
sometimes preludes the louder call and has earned 
for the bird the less appropriate name of Laugh- 
ing Falcon. ‘The imagined mirthfulness of this 
most staid and serious creature is responsible also 


for its scientific designation of Herpetotheres 
cachinnans, the Laughing Reptile Hunter. 

One most often sees the guaco perching on an 
exposed branch of a tree at the forest’s edge, or 
of one standing alone in a clearing, whence it 
looks stolidly down at its observer. It is a stout 
hawk of medium size, with brown back and 
wings, white under plumage and a short tail 
broadly barred with brown and buffy white. Its 
big, slightly crested, whitish head is nearly en- 
circled by a black band that covers the eyes and 
much of the cheeks like a mask. Rarely one will 
have the good fortune to see this sluggish bird 
fall upon a snake which it has espied amid the 
vegetation beneath its high lookout. I have not 
learned how it kills its prey, but it seems always 
to bite away its victim’s head before flying up 
with it —a precaution of obvious value when the 
serpent is venomous. Once I watched a guaco 
hastily retreat when it had dropped beside a large 
snake whose size it had evidently underestimated. 
With slow, labored flight, the hawk carries its 
prey in its talons beneath and parallel to its body, 
the serpent’s tail often trailing through the air 
behind its own. 

At times the guaco breeds in holes in cliffs, 
but the only nest that I have seen was in a huge 
tree growing near the foot of a forested ridge in 
southern Costa Rica. A hundred feet above the 
ground the great trunk contained a large cavity 
whose wide doorway faced the steep wooded 
slope. Through a gap in the foliage we glimpsed 
a guaco resting motionless in the hollow, like a 
black-masked statue in a niche. From its high 
eyrie, the hawk looked calmly down while with 
long machetes we cut away bushes and small 
trees to give an ampler view of the nest and its 
surroundings. 
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Through this opening in the undergrowth on 
the hillside, I watched the eyrie from dawn until 
nightfall of a bright day in early March. Al- 
though my station on the steep slope was well 
above the base of the great tree, I was still far 
below the falcon’s nest, and hours passed before 
I glimpsed the single downy nestling that tumbled 
about on the floor of its high nursery and was 
visible only when it came near the opening in its 
side. As far as I could see, it was everywhere 
light buff, except the black band around its 
downy head, a miniature of the mask worn by 
its parents. From time to time, it preened its 
fluffy plumage and called in a hoarse little voice 
for food. 

All day one of the parents, apparently the 
mother, attended the nestling, usually resting in 
the chamber with it, although from time to time 
she flew out to perch on a branch in front of the 
doorway, where she stretched her limbs and 
preened. Not for a minute was the young guaco 
left unguarded. Soon after eight o'clock in the 
morning, the male brought the first meal of the 
day, a brilliant coral snake about as long as him- 
self. Its head had already been removed, but 
after taking it from her mate the female bit the 
torn end of its body, as though to make sure that 
its fangs had been pulled away. Then both 
parents joined in a loud duet, shouting wac wac 
wac and wah-co wah-co wah-co in a long-drawn 
cry that filled all the valley and echoed from the 
enclosing slopes. 

After the conclusion of this stirring perform- 
ance, the female carried the red snake into the 
eyrie, but hours passed before, in the early after- 
noon, she began to tear pieces from the forward 
end while she held the body beneath her feet. 
Although she seemed to give bits of snake flesh to 
her nestling, she devoured the greater part her- 
self, her feast lasting for nearly half an hour. Late 
in the afternoon, the male came for the second 
time that day, bringing a thick, dark-colored ser- 
pent, likewise headless. After joining her mate 
in the cry which seemed always to follow his 
return from a successful hunt, the female carried 


the snake into the nest and promptly began to eat 
it. Her morning of fasting had engendered an 
appetite which it took a good part of the after- 
noon to satisfy. After finishing this meal, she 
brooded her nestling while in the gathering dusk 
her white breast faded from view in the dark 
cavity in the trunk. 

My day with the guacos had proved so inter- 
esting that I decided to pass the following after- 
noon with them. As before, the mother divided 
her time between sitting in the hollow with her 
nestling and perching in the burio tree in front, 
whence she could keep a watchful eye on it. 
About the middle of the afternoon, while she 
rested quietly in this slender tree, | suddenly be- 
came aware that an animal was climbing the 
great tree toward the eyrie. By its uniform black- 
ness, otter-like form, and long bushy tail, I recog- 
nized it as a Tayra, a forest-dwelling member of 
the weasel family, the size of a raccoon. It as- 
cended in a direct, unhesitating manner, as 
though it had already detected the nest from the 
ground, and it climbed the thick, vertical trunk 
with the ease of a squirrel. Nearer and nearer 
the nest drew the Tayra; and still the mother 
guaco, standing guard in the burio tree, gave no 
sign that she had seen it. 

Now the black animal was almost within reach 
of the wide doorway of the eyrie. Waiting breath- 
lessly to discover how efficient was the unremitting 
guard that the hawk had been keeping over her 
nestling, I did nothing to alarm the invader. Only 
when the Tayra was on the verge of entering the 
hollow did the guaco bestir herself. Uttering a 
low, excited cry, she darted directly toward the 
beast; but when it snarled and showed its sharp 
white teeth, she dropped away without having 
touched it, to return to her former perch and 
watch it advance toward her nestling. 

The situation had been so fraught with pos- 
sibilities of intense and dramatic action that I, 
torn as always in such moments between desire to 
prevent a tragedy and eagerness to observe the 
natural course of events, had refrained from in- 
terfering. I had expected that the guaco would 
at least retard the Tayra’s advance toward her 


Laughing Reptile Hunter’ is a translation of the 
awk’s scientific name. Its ‘‘wah-co” call is often 
receded by a series of ha-ha-ha notes, rather like 


»rced, guttural laughter. It feeds upon snakes. 
Drawing by Don R. Eckelberry 


nest. When her weak, ineffectual attack failed to 
delay it, I was seized with a horrifying awareness 
of my inadequacy to meet this emergency and 
save the nestling. My only recourse was to shout. 


ays 


By this time the Tayra’s head and forelimbs were 
in the hollow. Alarmed by my sudden loud cries, 
the animal, which had hitherto been unaware of 
my presence, withdrew its head from the hole 
and looked about. With repeated shouts and 
much waving of arms, I drove it to the ground. 

Although the Tayra had been frightened by 
my frantic shouts, the more phlegmatic guaco, 
much nearer me on her perch in the top of the 
burio tree, was heedless of all my noise and 
gesticulation. Perching motionless, she uttered 
excited wa’s higher in pitch than any calls that 
I had previously heard from her. Even after the 
assailant had retreated to the ground, she did not 
return to the nest. From her lofty perch she could 
see into it, as from my lower station I could not. 
Nor could I at once decide whether my shouts 
had preserved the life of the nestling guaco or 
had been uttered a moment too late. For a long 
while I watched in an agony of doubt. Had I, 
after long searching, found a guaco’s nest only to 
lose it so soon? 

Again and again, during the next hour, the 


In the forest behind this rustic church of Rivas, 
in Costa Rica, is the home of the Laughing 
Reptile Hunter whose nest was under obser- 


vation until a Tayra killed the single young. 
Photo by Alexander F. Skutch 


Tayra and its mate, which now appeared, began 
the long climb to the eyrie, to be driven back by 
my shouts and gesticulations, and much waving 
of my shirt that I had taken off. I yelled until 
I was hoarse. Although the uproar that I made 
served to keep the Tayras from the treetop, it 
did not drive them from the vicinity. They 
lurked in the neighboring undergrowth, waiting 
for a moment when my guard was relaxed to 
finish off the young guaco. 

The afternoon dragged slowly on, and still the 
mother bird delayed on the same lofty perch, 
not returning to her nest after a short intermission, 
as she had always done in the past. With waning 
confidence, I kept my eyes fastened on the door- 
way of the eyrie, hoping to glimpse the nestling 
as it moved about on its high nursery’s floor. But 
I watched in vain. It did not again show itself, 
as it had so often done on the preceding day. 
Through my field glasses, I seemed to detect the 
nestling’s light buffy head with a black band 
around it, showing just above the doorsill. For 
over an hour it remained quite immobile, and I 
was forced to the melancholy conclusion that the 
little bird had been killed by the Tayra. 

At last, as the sun sank low, the mother guaco 
bestirred herself, stretched her wings and spread 
her barred tail, then flew over to the eyrie and 


picked up the nestling in her bill. It hung limp 
and lifeless in her grasp. 

The guaco dropped the nestling and looked 
down at it for a minute or two. Then she began 
to tear the lifeless body between her feet and bill 
and to swallow it piece by piece. The being 
which she had brought into the world by w ak 
of patient sitting, k ept warm with the heat of her 
own body, and etarded continuously by day and 
by night, had ecoine to her, now that its vital 
spark was extinguished, what it actually was, a 
piece of lifeless carrion, a bit of organic matter 
whose only use was to supply a little nourishment 
to some creature still living. Why not to her 
who had given it life, rather than to the destroy- 
ing Tayra, who awaited only my departure to re- 
turn and claim its victim? Why should not guaco 
remain guaco, rather than become Tayra? Hu- 
man sentiment revolts at this; but the guaco, al- 
though a dutiful parent, was evidently a thorough 
realist quite devoid of tender feeling. 

After I had reflected maturely on the matter, 
I could not censure the mother guaco for failing 
to attack the Tayra furiously as it climbed to her 
nest. Compared with the fiercer birds of prey 
such as the Peregrine and the Harpy Eagle, the 
guaco’s talons are weak, its bill small, its wings 


slow. She had no weapon to confront the for- 


midable jaws of the mammal; a resolute attempt 
to save her nestling would have resulted in the 
loss of both herself and her offspring. For the 
perpetuation of her kind, it was better that she 
remain alive to lay more eggs and rear more 
young. Self-sacrifice may have a place in the pat- 
tern of life of social animals such as ants, bees 
and men, and men at least may be stirred to more 
devoted effort for their community by the ex- 
ample of a noble death and may moreover care 
for surviving offspring of the deceased; but in 
solitary creatures like the guaco, such excess of 
parental devotion is so opposed to the preserva- 
tion of the species that it must be sternly re- 
pressed by natural selection. Nevertheless, we 
sometimes witness such sacrifice in birds which 
nest alone or in pairs rather than in larger groups. 
Meanwhile, the father guaco was abroad hunt- 
ing a snake for his family’s supper, all unaware 
of what had happened at the nest. Apparently he 
had difficulty in finding what he sought, for the 
light was growing dim when at last he arrived, 
bearing a small black snake with an abruptly 
slender tail. Alighting in a neighboring tree, he 
called quietly. His mate, continuing to swallow 
the remains of their offspring, answered from the 
eyrie. Soon she flew out, took the snake from 
him, and began to devour it in the fading light. 
The female guaco ate little, then, leaving the 
snake balanced across the bough, flew back to the 
burio tree in front of her desolated eyrie. Her 
mate soon followed and came to rest on a branch 
not far away. Then, in the last dim light of the 
dead day, when all purely diurnal birds had 
hushed their songs and the White-throated Goat- 
suckers were calling below in the clearing, the 
pair raised their voices in full duet, and con- 
tinued to shout wah-co at their loudest for several 
minutes. Their voices carried afar over the drows- 
ing valley, seeming to proclaim that although a 
ae might kill a guaco nestling, the race of 
Laughing Tine was still vigorous and strong, 
and would need more snakes and more for their 
daily nourishment. And I liked to fancy that all 
the small birds within hearing, snuggling their 
heads down into their outfluffed plumage as they 
composed themselves for rest, would slumber 
with a greater sense of security for this reassur- 
ance that the hawks who preyed upon their direst 
enemies had hunted successfully that day. 
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BACKGROUND 
FOR A 
BABY 


WALRUS 


By CARLETON RAY 


Assistant to the Director, Aquarium 


All photographs, unless otherwise credited, 
by Stan Wayman, Life Magazine 


YEAR AGO THIS SPRING, when plans for ex- 
pansion of the Aquarium were taking 
shape, we could think of no animal more 

engaging than a young Pacific Walrus as a fea- 
ture attraction. Olaf, our impressive Atlantic 
Walrus, had taught us that walruses have just 
about everything as exhibit animals: rarity, spec- 
tacular size, high intelligence and a way of ap- 
pearing almost human in their actions. A mate 
for him —and a Pacific Walrus at that, for there 
were none of this species in captivity at the time 
—would fill the bill. It would also give us a 
chance to make a comparative study of both 
kinds of walrus in captivity, for these are rather 
poorly-known animals. 

Thus it was that in mid-May of last year my 
wife and I met Dr. Francis H. Fay of the Arctic 
Health Research Center in Anchorage. We had, 
in person and by letter for over a year, discussed 
diets for a baby walrus, for we knew that the real 
problem facing us was not one of procurement, 
but of feeding during babyhood. We thought 
we were prepared, but there was nevertheless the 


The Eskimo captain of a Walrus- 
hunting expedition stands look- 
out as the boat approaches ice 
where the animals are found. 


A young male Walrus, of per 
haps 2,000 pounds, allowe 
close approach. This is not un 
common if if is not frightenec 


preliminary job of getting a walrus to try our 
theories and diet on. And so the next stage was 
to travel to Nome and then to the little village of 
Gambell on the northwest tip of St. Lawrence Is- 
land, a mere 35 miles from the Chukchi Penin- 
sula of Siberia. From the air as we flew over the 
floe ice that lies in the black waters to the north 
and west of St. Lawrence, we could see occa- 
sional clusters of brownish dots. These were 
herds of walrus and we would soon be coursing 
our way among them in a fragile but extremely 
seaworthy skin boat. It was impossible to count 
the walrus on our short flight, but we knew that 
there remained only about 40,000 in the whole 
Bering Sea and Arctic Ocean as compared to an 
estimated 200,000 or more historically. This de- 


crease is the result of three centuries of hunting 
for tusks and oil and the harvest continues to this 
day, now, however, chiefly for ivory alone. Hap- 
pily, measures are being taken by the new state 
of Alaska to regulate the kill along conservation 
lines and perhaps the downward trend of popu- 
lation will be arrested. 

Our choice of mid-May as the time to arrive 
in Alaska was not made by accident, for May is 
an all-important time of the year for the Eskimo. 
This is the walrus season, when much of the 
years’ food for people and dogs must be gathered 
and stored in underground pits — the doorway to 
the pits often being the scapula of a whale. This 
is the period of all-day hunts and little sleep in 
good weather, and of uneasy waiting in days of 
squalls and storms. ‘The Eskimo economy is, in 
fact, largely a walrus economy. The meat is ex- 
cellent and the liver is a true delicacy, that of the 
baby being especially prized. ‘The hides are used 
for rope and as cover for skin boats and carved 
ivory is the Eskimo’s chief source of money. 

The best way — almost the only way — to cap- 
ture a baby walrus is to go to sea with the Eski- 
mos during their hunting season and to rescue a 
desirable baby. “Rescue” is the exact word, too. 
The walrus has as important a place in Eskimo 
folklore and beliefs as it has in their economy. 
The tale is told of a hunter who once brought a 


live baby walrus back to his village. As time 
passed the hunter began to lose his speech and to 
“talk” in walrus-like grunts. Finally he no longer 
walked upright but crawled on all fours and 
eventually disappeared into the sea. Many Es- 
kimo hunters still believe that if they bring back 
a living walrus they will be turned into one of 
the “walrus people.” So when they encounter a 
female and her baby, both are invariably killed, 
for both utilitarian and superstitious reasons. 

On this particular hunting trip, Dr. Fay and I 
were to accompany Winnie James, one of the 
Eskimo hunters, in his skin-covered boat, and if 
we captured a baby walrus alive, we, and not 
Winnie, undertook to assume the responsibility 
for any walrushood that might ensue. Equally 
important, we agreed to reimburse Winnie for 
the loss of the baby’s meat and skin. 

One of the rare crystal-clear skies broke on our 
first day in Gambell — there are no skies so clear 
and no air so pure as in the Arctic. During much 
of the year the Bering is a wild and turbulent 
sea, but Spring is its calmest and most spectacu- 
lar season. It is exhilarating simply to have con- 
tact with it, and as we launched the skin boat 
down the gravel bank to clear water, I felt an 
excitement that comes, to me, peculiarly only in 
Alaska and on this sea. 

The boat slid toward the ice floes to the west 


i and then through them. Among the floes, the 
only motion of the sea is a heaving swell of the 
glassy surface which grinds the floes together to 
produce groans and creaks from the loose pack. 
The ice at this time is forever moving north and 
the walrus move with it, as do hordes of other 
marine mammals and sea birds. In fact, through 
the northward funnel of the Bering Sea moves 
the greatest concentration of sea mammals and 
birds on the face of the earth. Here, the common- 
est ducks are the Harlequins, Old Squaws and 
Eiders, and the little Auklets buzz close to the 
surface literally everywhere. Over it all are flocks 
of majestic Little Brown Cranes. Seals of four 
kinds and at least five species of whales complete 
a spectacular panorama. 

The hunting party had proceeded about fifteen 
miles out to sea when, without warning, a female 


walrus and her calf bobbed up ahead of the boat. 


Carefully cutting and scraping, an 
Eskimo woman splits a large Walrus 
hide. Both pieces will be used for 
ropes, boats, or sold commercially. 


The baby Walrus subsequently calle 
Ookie swam up to the boat and wa 
quickly lifted aboard, for she wa 
just the size the Aquarium wantec 


Within a few minutes rifle and harpoon had 
added the female to Winnie’s supply of winter 
meat and while he was engaged in securing her, 
Bud Fay and I kept our attention on the con- 
fused calf. Uncertain where to go and loathe to 
leave its mother, it finally heeded our call and 
swam directly toward our boat. We hauled the 
130-pound baby aboard. A female. 

Walrus calves are capable of producing a vari- 
ety of sounds. ‘This one was the most vocal we 
had ever heard. She grunted “Ook! Ook!” much 
of the time we were cruising back to Gambell. 
To keep her company, Bud replied “Ook! Ook!” 
until she fell asleep. The sound was so typical of 
her, and so constant, that we named her “Ookie” 
on the spot, and the name stuck. Within two 
weeks she knew her name and responded to it. 

Storms and fog brought an end to the walrus 
season and for a time cut Gambell off from the 
world, but on May 31 an Alaska Airlines plane 
came in under low cloud and the next day we 
disembarked in Seattle with Ookie and a Siberian 
Harbor Seal —the latter a by-product of one of 
the hunts. Director Edward Johnson of the 
Woodland Park Zoo had kindly offered the facil- 


ities of his bear dens and veterinarian to the little 


After Ookie was brought ashore to the Eskimo vil- 
lage of Gambell, she had to be moved into tem- 
porary quarters. Dr. Ray had to do most of the 
moving, for Ookie simply waited to be shoved. 


animals for as long as it took to get them on a 
suitable diet. And the offer was most welcome, 
for Ookie had had considerable difficulty with 
the formula we had devised in Gambell and was 
down to 118 pounds. 

Bud, through his considerable researches on 
the Pacific Walrus, had determined that walrus 
milk is 35% fat, 12% protein, and contains no 
sugar. The high fat content of marine mammal 
milk has long been known, but efforts to dupli- 
cate it more often than not had ended in failure, 
since all fats are far from alike and some may 
cause serious vitamin and digestive troubles if 
given in excess. Furthermore, an animal cannot 
live on fat, but must have protein. We soon de- 
cided to give no artificial oils at all. 

Ed Johnson suggested that we feed clam juice 
and upon further consultation we decided to mix 
straight minced clams with heavy cream and vita- 
mins. Heavy cream was chosen for its high natu- 
ral milk-fat content and — much more important 
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— because of its very low sugar content. Hesi- 
tantly, but hopefully, we tried this. In the fol- 
lowing week Ookie gained 10 pounds, and we 
knew the battle was won. The beginning was 
indeed the real battle. It was hard enough to 
pluck her from the sea and transport her to 
Seattle, but how much more difficult it was to 


struggle with her diet and teach her to feed from 
an ordinary 8-ounce baby bottle! Bottles of for- 
mula she consumed at a fantastic rate; it took 
just 15 seconds for her to empty a bottle, and 
often she sucked the plastic container flat in her 
eagerness. 

With the invaluable aid of my wife, we saw 
Ookie through 10 to 12 quarts of the formula in 
four or five feedings every day, and now —a year 
later —the baby also gets a generous handful of 
mackerel which she neatly fillets. She has grown 
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Ookie is now perfectly at home in her large 
pool at the Aquarium, feeding ravenously and 
putting on weight. Tankman Charlie Young 


is her close friend. They ‘‘talk’’ together. 
Photo by Sam Dunton 


from 130 pounds at the time of her capture to 
382 pounds at the latest weighing on May 16, a 
gain of about two-thirds of a pound a day. But 
that is not surprising when one considers that 
she has consumed more than four tons of food in 
that time. 

We saw Ookie through teething and tempera- 
ture and at last we feel that we have not “lucked 
this one through.” Details of our dietary ex- 
periences will be published, in the hope that they 
may contribute to more general success in the 
rearing of these fascinating animals. 


CONSERVATION 


Stephen W. Bergen 


Stephen W. Bergen joined the Research De- 
partment of the Conservation Foundation in 
1948. His first assignment was the exacting one 
of assisting Dr. H. E. Thomas in a survey of the 
groundwater situation in the United States, pub- 
lished as “The Conservation of Ground Water” 
by McGraw-Hill in 1951. An analysis of indus- 
trial water use followed in collaboration with The 
National Association of Manufacturers. ‘This was 
a pioneering study of which more than 30,000 
copies have been distributed. 

In 1952-53 he worked with the authors of 
“The Flood Control Controversy,” a book about 
the virtues of big and small dams and of land 
management in relation to flood problems. With 
Prof. David Haber of Rutgers Law School, Steve 
then organized a large conference on problems 
of water law and edited the proceedings, “Law 
of Water Allocation in the Eastern United 
States.” 

More recently, and as proof of his diverse tal- 
ents, Steve has turned to surveys of problems in 
the field of chemical pesticides and worked with 
Dr. John L. George whose reports, “The Pesti- 
cide Problem” and “The Program to Eradicate 


FOUNDATION 


the Imported Fire Ant,” have received wide dis- 
tribution and comment. 

His latest water project dealt with the design 
of nation-wide programs for collecting data on 
water supplies and water needs, “Water Facts for 
the Nation’s Future,” written by W. B. Langbein 
and W.G. Hoyt. 

Stephen Bergen has been granted a year’s leave 
of absence in order to accept a Littauer Fellow- 
ship at the Graduate School of Public Admin- 
istration at Harvard where he will study advanced 
water economics and planning. 

The Foundation will sorely miss him as a 
creative and painstaking worker. 


Briefly Noted 

The crisis facing African wild animal life is the 
subject of an article by Dr. Osborn soon to be 
published in Sports Illustrated . . . George Merck 
attended the 12th International Conference of 
the International Council for Bird Preservation 
in Tokyo, May 24-29, where he presented a 
report on species in danger of extinction . . . On 
April 19 Roger Hale attended a committee meet- 
ing of the Northeastern Loggers Association in 
Utica, New York, at which an Association con- 
ference on the small woodlot problem was 
planned for next fall . . . Wallace Bowman, pres- 
ently in Alaska to gather preliminary data for 
the Alaska Recreation Study, lists among many 
interviews a Juneau conference with Richard 
Cooley of the Conservation Foundation’s Alaskan 
Research Center, and Governor William Egan, 
who expressed interest and offered cooperation 
...On May 2 and 3 George E. Brewer visited the 
Foundation’s Water Use Educational Center at 
Colorado College, where arrangements were made 
for a forthcoming teacher-training conference to 
be sponsored by the Joint Council on Economic 
Education and the Conservation Foundation . . . 
Stephen Bergen represented the Foundation at 
the Seventh National Watershed Congress in 
Washington, D. C., April 18-20. 
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BEHIND THE SCENES 


NEWS AND NOTES OF THE ZOOLOGICAL PARK, THE AQUARIUM 
AND THE DEPARTMENT OF TROPICAL RESEARCH 


Zoological Park Collection 
Climbs to 1,078 Species 

According to the 1959 Annual Report of the 
Zoological Society, to be published in a few days, 
the number of species and subspecies in the col- 
lection as of census time — December 31, 1959 — 
was 1,078, the highest in recent years. 

The census shows 192 species or subspecies of 
mammals, with 574 specimens; 631 of birds with 
1,663 specimens; 255 of reptiles with 702 speci- 
mens. Specimens totalled 2,939. 

The all-time high for the number of species 
was 1,290 in 1913, and in 1910 we exhibited 
more than 5,000 specimens. 
conscious effort was made to reduce the number 


In later years a 


of specimens, partly as a matter of economy and 
partly because it is seldom necessary to exhibit 
a large flock or herd in order to make an impres- 
sive showing. 

According to this latest census, the New York 
Zoological Park is still the largest in the United 
States in the number of kinds of animals — the 
only thing that really counts. 


Animal Kingdom Needed 
Because of an inadvertent short delivery by 
call for 


issue of 


the printer, plus an unusually heavy 
the March-April, 1960, 


Animal Kingdom is virtually exhausted and too 


extra copies ; 


few copies remain to assure the filling of library 
orders in the future. It would be of great service 
to institutions maintaining or establishing files of 
Animal Kingdom if Members of the Tool ogical 
Society who do not keep a file of the magazine 
would return their copies of the March-April is- 
sue to the Publications Office, The Zoological 
Park, New York 60, N. Y. Postage on a single 
copy, in an unsealed envelope, is 8 cents. 


Cobras Grow Rapidly 
When we 1 clutch of King Cobra 
eggs in the summer of 1957, most of the babies 


were given away to other zoological gardens. 
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> hatched < 


Only two survived; one in our own collection 
and one in the Staten Island Zoo. Their rate of 
growth has been followed with interest, and ours, 
the larger of the two and a male, was measured 
late in March and found to be 8 feet 714 inches 
long. It was under two feet long at hatching. 

Recently our youngster has been put on exhi- 
bition in the same compartment as its mother. 
She is the first live snake it has seen since its 
snakeling days, for while King Cobras feed on 
other snakes, ours are given frozen (and sub- 
sequently thawed) snakes. 


The Souvenir Business 


Souvenirs have come to be big business in the 
Zoological Park. Each of our seven souvenir 
stands stocks about 150 items, 
variety. 


of astonishing 
In years past our offerings have ranged 
from really excellent African een carvings nee 
well-modelled ceramic figurines of cae to 
mass produced objects made specifically for the 
“souvenir trade.” Among the best-sellers at the 
present time are feather tomahawks, pearl tele- 
scopes, wooden peace pipes, hula dolls, dolls in 
cellophane cases, plume hats, water balls, pin- 
Wheels, stone rings, china wall plates, magnetic 
dogs, Zoo pennants, pencil canes and helium- 
filled balloons. The year-in-and-year-out favorite 
continues to be the Zoo pennant, of which some 
30,000 are sold every year. 


IN BRIEF 


Easy Expedition. Most expeditions to capture 
birds for the collection have to make special trips, 
often to great distances, to succeed. In April Mrs. 
Martha Book an employee of the Park, captured 
a West Indian Pea Dove on the sidewalk outside 
the Zoo. She noticed the bird because it was not 
marked like local doves and seemed to be unafraid 
of passers-by —so_ she simply bent down and 
picked it up. Pea Doves were at one time com- 
monly imported, and this one was presumably 


someone’s pet which escaped — or was liberated in 
the vicinity of the Zoo. 


Members’ Room Again. The Members’ Room 
in the Administration Building was for several 
weeks this spring given up to the needs of the 
Business Office while the entire second floor of 
the Administration Building was being remod- 
elled. The remodelling is now complete, the 
business staff has moved back into bright new 
offices, and the Society’s Members may once again 
enjoy the amenities of their own room. 


See ’Em Up Close. As an experiment, binocu- 
lars have been mounted on the south edge of the 
Flamingo Enclosure and through them —at 10 
cents a look — visitors may get a close-up view of 
the birds as they go about their daily affairs. At 
the moment several Flamingos appear interested 
in rebuilding the artificial nest mounds built on 
a rock-and-mud island in the pool by members of 


the Bird Department staff. 


Takin Shower. On some of the unusually 
warm days in May, the Takin showed signs of 
distress —as it did last fall while in Rangoon 
awaiting air transport to the United States. A 
cool shower has been rigged for it inside the 
Antelope House and we hope this high-mountain, 
cold-weather animal will go through the summer 
in reasonable comfort. At its worst, New York 
weather is said to be better than a Rangoon 
heat wave. 


Zoo Trains Again. Four special trains of the 
New Haven Railroad, coming from as far away 
as Boston, were scheduled to bring visitors to the 
Bronx Zoo this spring. The final one will run 
on June 11. 


Interesting Sponge. Recently the Department 
of Marine Biochemistry and Ecology at the 
Aquarium has become interested in a small, soli- 
tary, deep-water sponge which it collected at the 
Lerner Marine Laboratory at Bimini, in the Ba- 
hamas. The thing that makes the sponge worthy 
of intensive study is that it apparently contains 
no ribose nucleic acid — which suggests the pos- 
sibility of a new kind of cell chemistry. Dr. Ross 
F. Nigrelli, chairman of the department, and 
Dr. Martin F. Stempien, Jr., of Clare College, 
Cambridge, are working on the problem and a 
request has been made for a research grant. ‘The 
sponge is Cryptotethia crypta. 


Incubator Babies. More than three hundred 
eggs are being incubated in the Bird House this 
spring, including those of the Bronze-tailed Pea- 
cock Pheasant, Impeyan Pheasant, Magellan 
Goose, Ashy-headed Goose, Cape Teal, Killdeer, 
Falcated Teal, Demoiselle Crane, Satyr Trago- 
pan, Crested Tinamou and a good many others 
of lesser importance. 


PUBLICATIONS OF INTEREST 


THE ARMCHAIR SCIENCE READER. Edited by Isabel S. 
Gorden & Sophie Sorkin. xvi + 832 pp. Simon & Schuster, 
New York, 1959. $7.95. 

This is a remarkable collection of eminently readable 
short stories, essays, poems, plays and literary frag- 
ments —all of them about science, scientists, or the 
impact of science on the world. Science fiction, social 
satire, natural history and the writings of scientists 
themselves are included in its broad spectrum. The 
Zoological Society is represented among the 135 differ- 
ent authors by William Beebe, Fairfield Osborn and 
Myron Gordon. Books like this could help counteract 
the growing schism between science and the other 
humanities that worries an ever increasing number of 
scientists and laymen. In the words of that “Newton 
among poets,” Shelley, they absorb the knowledge of 
science and transform it into the blood and bone of 
human nature. — J. W. Arz. 


STORIES OF ZOO ANIMALS. By William Bridges. 48 de- 
tachable gummed reproductions of photographs of animals, in 
color, and 47 line drawings in black and white by Richard Scarry. 
Golden Press, N. Y., 1959. Price $.50. 

As the newest member of the very successful Golden 
Stamp Book series, this little book will certainly take a 
prominent position. From the strictly educational point 
of view, it seems best adapted to nine-year-olds and 
advanced eights, who should be able to read for them- 
selves. But there is no restriction on its value as a boon 
to mothers who have children too young to read but who 
must still be kept occupied. Even though the factual 
and often amusing stories must be read to them and help 
be given with the engrossing problem of sticking the 
stamps in the proper places, much useful information 
will be absorbed, along with hours of quiet entertain- 
ment. — SytvrA Dubey. 


BENT’S LIFE HISTORIES OF NORTH AMERICAN BIRDS. 
Vol. I. WATER BIRDS. xxvii + 356 pp. $5.95. Vol. VU, 
LAND BIRDS. ix+ 374 pp. $5.95. Both volumes edited by 
Henry Hill Collins, Jr. Harper & Bros., New York, 1960. 

The twenty volumes of Arthur Cleveland Bent’s 
“Life Histories of North American Birds” published be- 
tween 1919 and 1958 are classic reference books, some 
of them now difficult to obtain. For non-professional 
ornithologists Mr. Collins has excerpted “the best of 
Bent” — the descriptive and anecdotal, the “good read- 
ing” sections; he has omitted most “data on plumages, 
distribution, field marks, eggs, and technical details.” 
The 1957 Check-list of the A.O.U. was used for common 
and scientific names, although in the text these follow 
Bent. Binomials are used generally, but trinomials are 
given where subspecies are excerpted under one species. 
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Each volume contains an index and a condensed bib- 
liography. Necessarily much has been omitted, but the 
amateur ornithologist, if he does not know Bent in the 
original, will be introduced to wonderfully evocative 
writing. — W. BripcEs. 


HOW TO MAKE FISH MOUNTS AND OTHER FISH 
TROPHIES. By Edward C. Migdalski. x + 218 pp., 188 photos, 
2 drawings. Ronald Press Co., New York, 1960. $5.50. 

Fishermen are truly legion and most of them would 
like to have trophies to remind them of their greatest 
triumphs and to back up their stories — but few can 
afford them. This book gives detailed, step-by-step in- 
structions for making your own trophies, whether molds 
or casts, painted or skin-covered mounts, skulls or jaws, 
even silhouettes or photographs. How to set up an 
amateur fish museum is discussed in one chapter. This 
is a unique and_ thoroughly practical do-it-yourself 
volume. — J. W. ArTz. 


: i r Adamson. 
op gciaapecresee Totter fay) ph ic Book. New. Vane. 1060! 
$4.95. 

The remarkable thing about Joy Adamson’s account 
of a Lion cub she reared from a few days after birth to 
something more than three years of age, when it was 
trained and encouraged to assume a life in the wild, 
is not the fact that she did it — but that she manages to 
tell the story with a minimum of anthropomorphism. 
“Elsa,” as Mrs. Adamson’s lioness was called, behaved 
in the family of the Senior Game Warden of the 
Northern Frontier Province of Kenya in normal Lion 
fashion (for Lions are “family” animals, and cubs are 
dependent upon and cooperative with their mothers 
throughout their long infancy), and followed the pat- 
tern of many other cubs reared under similar circum- 
stances. But it is a well-told story, thoroughly docu- 
mented with photographs, thoroughly enjoyable. — W. 
BrinGEs. 


New Members of the New York Zoological Society 


(Between March 1 and April 30, 1960) 


Founder 
Raymond R. Guest 


Life 

Charles Macdonald Grace 
Royal Little 

Mrs. Ferrari P. Ward 


Supporting 

George Baekeland 
Mrs. Robert E. Burns 
Mrs. Paul J. Chase 
Mrs. Roy E. Larsen 
Frasier W. McCann 
Mrs. C. L. Miles 
Miss Clara S. Peck 


Contributing 


Bertram D. Aaron 

Mrs. Werner Abegg 
Othmar H. Ammann 
Mrs. Robert P. Anderson 
Lars N. Boisen 

Bernard D. Becker 

Mrs. Elliot S. Benedict 
Mrs. Esta Benisch 

Mrs. Richard J. Bernhard 
Walter Chandoha 
Vincent A. D’ Amico 
Ernest B. Dane, Jr. 
Julien T. Davies 

Oscar A. de Lima 

HG) Dienst; Jr: 

Mrs. Lieselotte Dingerkns 
Miss Ruth Dzervens 
David C. Eaton 

James A. Edgar 
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